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Large House Majority Supporters of a strong College Housing Program won a 
Passes Housing Bill; hard-fought victory May 21 when the House by a vote of 
Conferees Appointed 261 to 160 passed the Rains Subcommittee's version of 


the Omnibus Housing Bill, which includes $400 million 
for College Housing. 

The action on Thursday came after this legislation, voted out of the House Banking 
and Currency Committee on February 25, had been blocked in the House Rules Committee 
month after month. A substitute proposal by Representative Herlong, of Florida, which 
received Administration backing and would have cut College Housing to $200 million, was 
defeated May 20 by a vote of 203 to 177. 

An amendment by Congressman Thomas, of Texas, which requires that funds under this 
legislation shall henceforth be approved by the Appropriations Committee, was voted 222 
to 201, but is regarded as likely to be eliminated in the House-Senate conference. 

Chief differences in the House and Senate bills as regards College Housing are as 
follows: 

In funds authorized, the House provides a total of $400 million, with $320 million 
of this for dormitories, $40 million earmarked for dining halls, infirmaries, and re- 
lated facilities, and $40 million for student-nurse and intern housing, The Senate bill 
provides a total of $235 million, with $250 million of this for dormitories, $37.5 million 
for dining halls, infirmaries and related facilities, and $37.5 for student-nurse and in- 
tern housing. 

For academic facilities, including classrooms, libraries and laboratories, the Senate 
bill includes $125 million for a new program of loans to be made on the general plan of 
the present program for dormitories. There is no similar provision in the House bill. 

The crucial decisions on these items will be made by a conference committee from 
the House and Senate composed of the following: 

From the House: Brent Spence, Kentucky; Paul Brown, of Georgia; Wright Patman, of 
Texas; Albert Rains, of Alabama; Gordon L. McDonough, of California; . William B. Widnall, 
of New Jersey; and Perkins Bass, New Hampshire. 

From the Senate: John Sparkman, of Alabama; J. W. Fulbright, of Arkansas; Paul H. 
Douglas, of Illinois; Joseph S. Clark, of Pennsylvania; Harrison A. Williams, of New Jersey; 
Edmund C. Muskie, of Maine; Homer E. Capehart, of Indiana; Wallace A. Bennett, of Utah; and 
Prescott Bush, of Connecticut. 

The two chief differences involving College Housing cited above may well be under 
considerable scrutiny in the conference, and those institutions with concern on these 
points should move at once to wake their wishes known. 

Following final action by the Senate and House, the bill will go to the President 
amidst much speculation as to whether he will veto it, as many of his followers are 
predicting. The ability of the Senate and House to pass the bill by the required two- 
thirds vote over a veto seems highly questionable at this time. 


Foreign Language Students interested in becoming teachers of Arabic, 
Fellowship Program Chinese, Hindustani, Japanese, Portuguese, or Russian 
Will Begin at Once should apply immediate for fellowships at any college 


or university having a graduate program in one of these 
six tongues, Commissioner of Education Lawrence G. Derthick has announced. 
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In order to be considered for the school year 1959-60, recommendations by 
colleges and universities for fellowship awards must be sent to the Office of Edu- 
cation by June 22, Commissioner Derthick said. The first fellowships under the 
Foreign Language Program authorized by Title VI of the National Defense Education 
Act will be awarded by the Office of Education before July l. 

On the basis of a study conducted for the Office of Education by the American 
Council of Learned Societies, Commissioner Derthick determined Arabic, Chinese, 
Hindustani, Japanese, Portuguese and Russian to be the languages in which the 
national need for instruction is most urgent at this time. These languages are 
spoken by more than 1 billion people, or about 35 percent of the world's population, 
yet few people in the United States have studied any of them. 

The fellowships carry stipends ranging from $1,500 to $3,500. The graduate 
fellows will also receive travel allowances and allowances for dependents. 

Each fellowship will run for a summer or an academic year and may be renewed 
if funds are available, and if the student's academic record warrants it. 

The National Defense Education Act requires that, in applying for the fellow- 
ship, the student must give "reasonable assurance” that immediately after completing 
his studies he will be available to teach the language of his choice. He must also 
agree to devote his entire time to study or research without taking outside employ- 
ment. 

Student applications will be forwarded by the institution to the Office of 
Education with letters of recommendation as to which of the applicants are best 
qualified for fellowships. 

In this initial stage of the Title VI program, Commissioner Derthick said, 
awards will be restricted to graduate students of the six critical languages. 
Additional priorities among other languages of importance to Government, business, 
industry and education will be determined by further study. 


Fellowship, Loan, and The President on May 20 signed H.R. 5916, the 
Other Funds Available second supplementary appropriation for fiscal 


year 1959 (P.L. 36-30), which includes an 
additional $75.3 million for the programs of the National Defense Education Act. 
This brings the total appropriation for NDEA in fiscal 1959 to $115.3 million compared 
with $183.3 million originally authorized by Congress in 1958. (For a breakdown 
of allocations among the programs’ see this Bulletin, Vol. VIII, No. 11, March 4.) 

Following the President's signing of the bill, officials of the U.S. Office 

of Education promptly began mailing award letters to institutions notifying them 
of programs approved and amounts of funds allocated. This included notices that 
checks for student loan funds would be mailed within 10 days. For a list of 
approved fellowships contingent upon the supplementary appropriation, see this 
Bulletin, Vol. VIII, No. 11 of March 27. 


Science Foundation An appropriation for the National Science 
Appropriation Voted Foundation larger than that for fiscal 1959, but 


smaller than that requested for fiscal 1960 in 
the President's budget, was approved by the House on May 11 when it passed H.R. 
7040, the independent offices appropriation bill. The total approved in the bill 
is $143,273,000. The appropriation for 1959 was basically $130 million, to which 
something over $7 million was added from other sources. The President's budget for 
1960 recommended $160,300,000. 

The budget requests for support of scientific manpower, including funds for 
fellowships, institutes, and projects in science education, were approved without 
substantial decrease. Nearly $17 million was cut from the requests for support o. 
science. The total approved for this general purpose, however, is still nearly $6 
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million above the appropriation for fiscal 1959. The bill is now before the 
Senate Committee on Appropriations. 


Homer Babbidge Is Named U. S. Commissioner of Education Lawrence G. 
Assistant Commissioner Derthick has named Dr. Homer Daniels Babbidge, 


Jr., as Assistant Commissioner and director 
of the Division of Higher Education, effective June 1, 1959. Dr. Babbidge, 34, 
will succeed Dr. Lloyd E. Blauch, who is retiring on May 31. 

Dr. Babbidge has been director of the Financial Aid Branch of the Division 
of Higher Education since October, 1958. Immediately prior to this, he served 
for one year as an assistant to former Secretary of Health, Education, and Welfare 
Marion B. Folsom. He served from September, 1955, to August, 1956, on leave of 
absence from Yale University, as special assistant to the then Commissioner of 
Education Samuel M. Brownell. 

"We consider Dr. Babbidge exceptionally well qualified for his new assign- 
ment. He has done an outstanding job in implementing the higher education provi- 
sions of the National Defense Education Act," Commissioner Derthick said. 

Dr. Babbidge has been a lecturer in American studies at Yale, director of 
its Division of Financial Aids, and executive fellow of Pierson College at Yale. 
He also has been a consultant on higher education programs to the Office of Educa- 
tion, and has written on university administration for various publications. 


Council Issues Another When a student goes from high school to col- 
Book on College Students lege it's good for him to experience a dramatic 


ghock or "break" in terms of distance from home, 
absence of parental restrictions, and assumption of responsibility for his own 
curriculum, as a step toward maturity. Indeed "no one should be allowed to go to 
college less than five hundred miles from home without good reason," in the opinion 
of David Riesman, Henry Ford II Professor of Social Sciences at Harvard University. 

This statement is from "Spotlight on the College Student," a new publication of 
the American Council on Education which records a discussion by the Council's Prob- 
lems and Policies Committee: Dr. James R. Killian, who was chairman of this com- 

d mittee before he entered Federal service 4s the President's Special Assistant for 
Science and Technology, participated as the president of Massachusetts Institute 
of Technology. 

"It is very difficult to get students to break free and go on their own" in 
college, Dr. Killian says. Projection of a continuing "high school attitude” is 
evidenced, he finds, in student "skepticism and fear” when, arriving on the campus, 
they are offered the chance to use their own judgment in choosing a curriculum. 

Chancellor Clark Kerr, of the University of California, Berkeley, is among 
those who wonder whether, as great numbers go into junior colleges and state col- 
leges close to their homes, "college isn't going to become more like high school 
for the vast majority of students in the United States." 

Dr. Riesman, who with Philip E. Jacob, professor of political science, 
University of Pennsylvania, and Nevitt Sanford, professor of psychology, University 
of California, led the discussion, also expresses the belief that students and 
faculty alike have a critical need for better consumer research and publications 
about colleges. "We have consumer research when the dimensions of decision are 
minute -- research about cars, about housewives and their preference for one or 
another shape of soap, about teen-agers and the bottle shapes they prefer for 
Coca-Cola. Far more critical decisions about college choice are made by chance, 
by convention, by high school guidance counselors, and by all kinds of high 
school prestige factors which operate to subordinate the youngster to the interests 
of the high school." 
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As for faculty benefits, Riesman says, "A faculty member in search of an in- 
stitution is as misguided as the student. He doesn't know what the climate is like, 
even if he is a sociologist. He goes on the basis of hearsay and the repute of the 
college and whether it has a football team to his liking, without knowing which 
school provides the best opportunity for his development." 

In a study of student instability, Dr. Sanford points out that with men, the 
crisis of college adjustment comes in the sophomore year "in connection with the 
choice of a major with its implications for the professional identity." Women, 
however, are most unstable in the senior year when after more than three years of 
adjustment to academic life they must get ready to "face the world." The woman 
senior, Sanford says, may wonder whethe attitudes and values now felt to be a 
part of herself can be sustained once she loses the support of the college com- 
munity. "She may feel that she has been educated for the best of all nonexistent 
worlds." 

The book was edited by Margaret L. Habein, dean, College of Arts and Sciences, 
University of Wichita, and financed by a grant from the Hazen Foundation. Copies 
are being sent to all heads of institutional members and to secretaries of con- 
stituent members of the Council. Additional copies may be obtained from the Pub- 
lications Division of the Council at $1.00. 


Reasons Suggested for Freshman engineering enrollment has declined 
Less Freshman Engineers markedly for the first time in eight years. 


This has happened in the face of the greatest 
need and the greatest opportunity for trained engineers and scientists ever known 
in this country. Furthermore, one out of five engineering schools expects a 
further drop in freshman enrollment next fall. 

In 1958, 70,029 engineering freshman enrolled in the nation's schools com- 
pared with 78,757 in 1957, a drop of 11.1 per cent. However, total college 
freshman enrollment in this country continued to increase, upwards of 7 percent 
over the previous year. 

These facts have been made public by Engineers Joint Council, which reported 
a special survey of its Engineering Manpower Commission in cooperation with the 
American Society for Engineering Education, entitled "Trends in Freshman Engineer- 
ing Enrollment." The study covered 223 institutions in the United States granting 
degrees in engineering. 

The following reasons were given by the heads of the country's engineering schodl 
for the decline: 

1. Because of an appraisal of the long-range engineering career opportunities 
by counsellors, students and parents, based on reports in the general press on 
lay-off and reduction of company engineering complements during the 1957-58 
recession period. 

2. Because of increased concern about rigors of engineering curricula. 

3. Because of increased interest by potential engineering students in othér 
scientific fields resulting in diversion of students to other educational pursuits. 
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